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From  the  Boston  Morning  Post 

Emancipation  !  By  William  E.  Chancing. 


J  without  being  morally  guilty;  it  is  suitl- 


,  illi  olhi  r  lemnrks  of  a  similar  tenor  in  relation  to  political 

themseives  o  S"'>Jm-  B,ut  hP  ,hi"ks  lhat  %  s'>"‘h  should 
themselves  emancipate  their  slaves,  ami  thaTno  considera 
Z',M  ™  "d'erlere  will,  that  duty.  Whether  it  Mi  o, 
■  mua  nor  m  our  humhle  opinion,  it  always  will.  The  idea 
r  iv  Zto  gr  '  le  Pfr‘nlhem  »f  a  country  to  volunta¬ 
rily  make  reforms,  which,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  do  not  pan, 
is  preposterous  As  remarked  before,  we  should  like7  as 
web  as  any  one,  to  have  slavery  abolished  in  Into,  but  we 
Hunk  that  lhat  measure  can  he  accomplished  only  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  south  that  it  is  far  their  intirm  to  do  so  ' 


SELECTIONS. 


Prom  the  Philanthropist. 

Debates  In  the  Kentachy  Legislature. 

,  Ms  a 


r—?  ea  tracts  we  matte  Irom  sketches  publish 
I  ...  the  Louisville  Journal,  and  thu  Louisville  Advertiser  o, 
proceedings  in  the  Kentucky  iegislature,  on  the  question  of 
1  U;e  feP°al  of,  lhe  law  °r  1333,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves  ft  was  under  discussion  nearly  a  weekend  ex- 
ct  ed  profound  interest.  I„  the  course  of  the  debate,  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery,  as  a  moral  and  political  question, 
came  under  notice,  and  unlimited  freedom  of  remark  in  re- 
gard  to  ",  was  indulged  in  by  the  various  speakers.  Even 
the  Bible  argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question  appears 
o  have  been  presented.  The  speeches  are  generally  said 
to  have  been  very  eloquent  and  raastrriv.  VV„  ,.,„a  ..i.k 


repeal,  to  the  effect  that  the  delegation  from  the 
River  country,  in  1833,  with  the  approbation  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  had  strenuously  opposed  the  passage  of  the  law 
now  sought  to  be  repealed  ;  and  he  contended  that,  although 


n  River  country  w 
jaw,  iney  were  now  in  its  favor,  and  wi 
is  in  their  opposition  to  its  repeal.” 


nwithstanding  abolitiouists  have  done  s 
Stales  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 


then  referred  to  the  arguments  on  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  State  Constitution ;  and  in  discussing 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  touched  upon  the  importance 
gained  by  the  abolition  question  in  consequence  of  abolif 
ms  being  denied  the  right  of-  petition  ;  as  it  was  his  b 
that,  had  they  been  granted  that  right  and  met  in  free 
open  discussion,  they  would  have  been  rendered  utterly  in- 

We  admire  .Mr.  Crenshaw’s  manliness,  however 
a  may  dissent  from  him  in  our  views  of  what 
have  been  the  results  of  the  liberal  policy  he  would 


“  Mr.  C.  next  took  up  the  question  of  slavery  and  the 
gmnents  of  divine  right,  urged  in  its  defence  ;  and  having  i 

position  to  be  this  : — that  he  considered  slavery  a  great 
ami  a  great  wrong,  yet  that  it  may  be  right  according 
rcumstauees ;  and  Kentucky,  he  considered  placed  in 

hot  abate  it  without  inflicting  upon  ourselves  a  grea- 


speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Barren  went,  ft  was 
longer  to  he  disguised  that  there  was  a  majority  in 

curse.  He  looked  upon  it,  that  the  sentiment  of  aboil 
— he  did  not  use  the  term  offensively,  bu 

ed  upon  it  that  the  sentiment  of  abolition  was  in  in 
cendency  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.” 

After  some  thrusts  at  the  doctrine,  that  the  legist, 
ight  to  lose  no  time  in  cavilling  .about  what  was  con: 

ijjjH  *  *k“*  *L  superior 


courts — he  remarked,  that  in  the  “  Court  of  Appeals  there 
is  already  a  teacher  of  Abolition,  and  it  is  time  for  the  pco- 
’  know  it ;  it  is  a  time  for  the  people  to  know  the  argu- 
propounded  by  their  representatives  in  this  House, 
against  slavery.  They  shall  know  it,  and  they  may  judge 


*  for  themselves. 

Mr.  C.  next  alluded  to  the  sons  of  Virginia  of  ’98  and 
jw  in  the  House,  advocating  doctrines  contrary  to 
supported  by  their  fathers  ;  and  made  a  very  fine 
in  to  the  difficulties  which  he  himself  had  to  sur- 
l  in  life,  as  a  refutation  of  the  argument  that  to  be 
born  and  reared  in  a  slave  population  was  inimical  to  hon¬ 
orable  enterprise  or  success  in  life.  He  called  upon  the 
gentleman  [Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,]  who  had  made  use  of  the 
argument,  to  go  to  his  favorite' State  of  Ohio  and  produce  I 
there  the  superiors  of  our  Bibbs,  our  Rowans,  our  Mar¬ 
shalls,  and  a  host  of  other  Kentuckians  transcendant  in  the 
career  of  intellectual  distinction. 

He  also  denied  that  there  was  the  superior  of  Kentucky 
the  mechanical  arts,  or  agricultural  improvements — and 
instanced  the  county  of  Fayette  which  a  gentleman  [La 
Fayette]  who  had  travelled  -  -  1  1 


n  Breckenridge  is 


io  fond  of  the  blessing  _ 

it ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
casts  such  a  longing  eye  upon  what  he  thinks  a  great  curse 
that  he  covets  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  One  is  «=o  hit" 
gry  for  the  unctuous  blessing  of  slavery,  that  he  is  ready 
gulp  it  down  whole,  as  a  sweet  morsel,  the  other  is 
fond  of  exciting  his  palate  with  what  he  loathes  and  de¬ 
tests,  that  he  is  ready  to  make  a  large  swallow  of  it  and  cry 
out  **  do  give  ns  more.”  The  gentleman  from  Brecken¬ 
ridge  actually  finds  benevolence  in  a  slave  ship,  and  out  of 
,l'-  abundance  of  his  humanity  would  perpetuate  ,k~ 


chains  of  his  fellow  rnan.  One  would  think  you  might 
well  look  for  snow  in  July  or  the  flowers  of  the  field  m  D 
inber,  as  for  benevolence  in  a  slave  ship,  or  for  humanity 
-  riveting  the  chains  of  the  slave.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  just  as  fond  of  swallowing  what  he  loathes  and 
detests  as  the  gentleman  from  Breckenridge  is  of  gulping 
down  what  is  a  delicious  blessing.  The  gentleman  talked 


of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  but  Judge  Ousley 
himself  was  nothing  in  point  of  talent  compared  with  them  ; 
r  can  argue  from  opposite  premises,  and  yet  draw  the 
re  conclusion.  This  indeed,  may  be  a  masterstroke 

- ; — by  spreading  their  nets  in  different  directions 

they  may  catch  more  supporters  for  their  repeal  bill.  They 
read  one  net  in  Louisville,  telling  the  simple  people 
jre  that  they  have  too  much  white  labor,  therefore  they 
ought  to  go  for  the  repeal  ;  they  spread  another  south  of  I 
the  Green  River  and  tell  the  people  there,  they  have  no 
white  labor,  therefore  they  ought  to  go  for  the  repeal  They 
spread  another  net  in  the  highly  cultivated  tracts  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  tell  the  people  they  want  slaves  to  j 
plant  their  open  fields  into  shrubberies  and  orchards,  there¬ 
fore  they  ought  to  go  for  the  repeal ;  and  they  spread  an- 
■L_  ‘  the  Southern  countries  and  tell  people  they  want 


When  the  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
with  one  voice,  shall  express  their  abhorrence  of  Americi 
slavery,  and  faithfully  reprove  and  rebuke,  whatever  dii 
sion  of  the  common  brotherhood  shall  dare  to  countenaw 
or  shelter  it,  then  may  we  confidently  expect  to  see  th 
enormous  system  of  iniquity  rapidly  waning  to  its  termtn 
tion,  and  the  day  of  jubilee  at  hand,  when.  ‘  liberty  shall  l 
proclaimed  throughout  ah  the  land  to  all  the  inhabiiau 


Resolved,  That  this  address  is  entitled  to  the  cand 
and  prayerful  consideration  of  all  in  this  country  who  be; 
the  Christian  name,  or  love  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  fo 
warded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  to  be  presented  by  hii 
to  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  signed  o 
behalf  of  the  church,  and  published  in  the  New-Yot 
Evangelist,  and  the  American  and  Foreigh  Anti-Slavei 
Reporter. 

DAVID  ROOT,  Acting  Pastor. 
Samuel  D.  Hastings,  ^ 


Clerk  of  the  Church. 


Wc  have  succeeded,  not  in  getting  at  the  official  recor 
of  the  resolutions  passed  the  last  night  of  the  session  c 
the  N.  H.  Legislature,  but  in  procuring  a  copy  from  the  re 


porter’s  hand.  The  resolutions  are  as  fol _ 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United' State 
itablished  by  the  people  of  the  States  retpectively,  th 
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ako  counsel  together,  amt  strengthen 
!n  'f)°k  “pon  a  political  party  organi- 


I  ™  lire  unaote  to  sec  slavery  tremble  under 
fluence  ol  abolition  P,M-ma,lers,'’  need  to  put  forth 
wed  energy,  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise,  in  its  ori- 
and  Catholic  spirit,  unencumbered  and  untrammeled, 
you,  it  need  not  be  said,  that  our  certainty  of  ultimate 
»s  lies  in  the  truth  and  glory  of  the  principles  which 
he  foundation  of  the  arm-slavery  reform,  and  which, 
unfolded,  elucidated,  and  analyzed,  commend  them- 


From  grey  beard  old,  to  licry  youtl 
And  on  the  nation's  naked  heart 
Scatter  the  living  coals  of  Truth.” 


GENERAL  INTEEL.IGENCE. 

Three  Slaves  Executed— T he  Opolousas  (La.)  Gazette 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  execution  of  three  slaves, 
for  murder: 

Ou  Monday  last,  three  slaves  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pres- 

•  ton  of  this  place,  we.re  executed  for  the  murder  of  John  P. 
,  Moore.  The  circumstances  of  the  murder  are  these  :  Mr. 

Moore,  being  the  overseer  of  Mrs,  Preston,  discovered 
some  whiskey  in  the  cabins  of  the  slaves,  and  threatened 
to  punish  them  for  it  the  next  day  (Monday.)  It  seems, 

*  however,  that  three  or  four  of  the  negroes  had  previously 
,  resolved  upon  the  death  of  Moore,  and  in  order  to  avoid 

the  threatened  punishment,  fixed  upon  that  as  a  fit  occa¬ 
sion  to  accomplish  their  hellish  designs.  Three  of  them, 
Zachariah,  Jeffrey  and  William,  (Mrs.  P.’s  carriage  dri- 

Moore ;  Jeffrey  went  in  and  began  to  beg  off  from 'the 
promised  punishment,  while  Zachariah  pretended  to  be 
making  a  fire,  (it  being  nearly  day  light)  and  William 
stood  at  the  door.  Moore  having  refused  to  forgive  them 
their  offence,  Jeffrey  leaped  upon  him  and  began  choaking 
him,  calling  to  the  others  to  assist,  both  of  whom  did  so, 
,  holding  him  while  Jeffrey  held  him  by  the  throat.  After 
they  had,  as  they  thought,  strangled  their  victim,  they 
took  him  out  of  the  house,  when  he  again  struggled  vio¬ 
lently,  and  Zachariah  struck  him  with  a  billet  of  wood, 
fracturing  the  skull,  causing  instant  death.  After  the 


general  Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  slave, 
in  favor  of  the  “  Third  Party:1  will  be  held  at  F 
*Vayne  County,  commencing  on  the  2d  day 


deliberations  all  who  have  not  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
cordially  invited  to  be  there,  and  see  if  Freedom  has  not 
e  claims  upon  their  time,  pockets,  and  influence,  in  her 
ggle  with  slavery. 

‘he  slave  is  still  clanking  his  chains  on  our  soil ;  the 
ive  is  still  sighing  for  freedom,  as  he  toils  the  live-long 
for  naught;  tyranny  still  riots,  and  fattens  on  human 


n  the  pride  of  her  strength, 
own  manhood, 
n  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
ml  man,  come  forward  and 


The  President  Elect  arrived  at 
afternoon.  The  Baltimore  Patriot, 
Through  all  the  streets  he  passed, 
citizens  who  filled  the  side  walks 
crowded  the  windows,  waved  their  h 
ing  into  Caivert  street,  the  crowd  bi 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  carriage! 
train  could  pass  through.  All  the  h 
to  Market  street  was  crowded,  and 

When  the  Tippecanoe  Clubs  had 
the  front  of  the  Hotel,  and  quiet  wai 
son  appeared  on  a  stand  erected  at  t 
and  was  received  with  great  cheeri 
short  speech  to  the  people,  express 
tigue  and  the  want  of  rest,  forbade  I 
tended  address,  but  said  that  on  Mon 
casion  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  qu 
tate  the  public  mind,  and  ou  which 
to  act,  in  a  high  official  character, 
and  again  the  people  sent  up  three  cl 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  Gen. 
fatigued,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  exo 
a  few  days  rest  will  restore  him  to  a 
He  will  this  day  receive  the  visits 
and  take  his  departure  to-morrow  foi 
An  Injunction  on  the  Newbury  port 
the  Bank  Commissioners  have  proci 
the  Supreme  Court,  against  the  New! 
buryport.  It  is  said  that  within  a  fe 
the  stock  of  the  Bank,  amounting  t 
passed  into  the  hands  of  persons  in  t 
and  that  loans  have  been  made  by 
bills  of  the  Bank  put  in  circulation  it 

render  the  further  progress  of  the  I 

The  Bank  has  been  cited  to  appos 
the  injnnction  should  not  be  made  pi 
appointed. — Boston  Transcript. 


g  t  he  Marshall’s  last  expedition,  one  of  our  chas-  c 
id,  near  the  tents  of  a  tribe  we  were  ravaging,  a  e 
insiderable  magnitude.  Without  seeking  to  know  ‘ 
t.s  he  fastened  it  on  to  the  crupper  of  his  horse. —  ? 


tween  16  and  17  years  of  age,  and  a  valise  containing  about 
10,000  francs.  It  appears  that  the  young  woman  was  the 
wife  of  an  Arab,  who  had  thus  packed  her  up  with  his  mo¬ 
ney  as  his  two  greatest  valuables,  but  in  his  terror  had  aban¬ 
doned  them  both.  The  soldier  placed  his  living  prize  on 
dpe  of  the  ammunition  waggons,  and  divided  the  money  with 

The  River. — The  Mississippi  at  this  point  is  now  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  the  highest  mark  of  the  last.  It  has 
risen  with  uncommon  rapidity  for  the  last  few  days.  We 
are  assured  by  a  gentleman  of  Carrollton  that  in  five  suc- 


Extraordinary  Recognition. — A  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  incident  took  place  in  this  city  last  week. — 
Two  brothers  have  been  living  for  20  years  within  a  hun- 
'  dred  yards  of  each  other  in  neighboring  streets,  and  the 
consanguinity  was  never  known  until  a  most  trivial  accident  | 
a  few  days  ago  developed  the  story.  The  particulars  are  j 
of  too  remarkable  a  nature  to  escape  publicity,  although  I 


Arrival  of  Missionaries. — The  bai 
irrived  here  last  evening  from  the  Si 
ing  as  passengers  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bin 
:hildren  ;  Mrs.  Thurston  and  five  c 
lady  and  child  ;  Capt.  J.  C.  Hall,  ol 
A.  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven.  Messr 


rail  roads — with  her  half  a 
heads  the  benefits  of  comm 
out — with  her  great  and  g!< 


LECTURE  IN  CLINTON  HALL  BY  JAMES 
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Softly  down  on  the  marble  stone 
It  fell,  like  a  tiny  gem, 

Fit  to  he  borne  by  a  kingly  one, 
In  the  gold  of  his  diadem. 


-t?) 


le  tale  of  its  changing  lot. 

rne  on  the  wing  of  guideless  chance,*’ 
said,  *'  have  I  ever  been, 
e  earth  rushed  forth  through  the  blue  ex 


ooping  lo 


As  the  Man  of  Sorrows  b 
Where  the  shroud-bom 
Warm  from  his  eye,  I  fel 
And  was  lost  in  the  trodden  clay  : 
Down  on  his  garment’s  holy  hem, 

I  dropped  from 


m  of  her 


id  I  ha 


e  rolled  with  a  flood  of  tears, 

As  they  fell  like  falling  rain 
From  the  eye  of  the  slave ,  who  hath  bowed  foryt 
’Neath  the  weight  of  the  galling  chain  ; 

And  long  have  I  dimmed  his  glance  of  pride, 

As  his  woes  knew  nought  of  change, 

Till  his  kindling  eye  hath  oft  been  dried, 

By  the  fires  of  red  revenge. 


In  the  bright  blue  eye  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
•Betrayed  by  the  false,  I  hung, 

As  burning  thoughts  through  her  brain  did  wh 
And  her  heart  was  with  anguish  wrung  ; 


And  quivered  there  till  mom, 

The  sun  looked  down  on  the  place  of  m- 
The  sparkling  gem  was  gone. 


O,  chance  and  change  have 
As  woe  succeeded  to  w< 
And,  mortal !  why  shoulds 


In  its  great  and  g 
To  the  east  and  we 


Gay  dazzling  stores 
In  the  pride  nf  vs 
But  it  boasts  a 


In  the  wealth  of  the.inighly  Press. 


The  son  of  genius,  unsought,  unknown, 
May  his  heaven-bom  theme  pursue, 
Their  brightness  gladdens  himself  alone, 
For  his  friends  are  far  and  few. 

‘n  l^e  ranks  of  fame  he  stands, 

And  his  name  is  blazoned  in  distant  lands, 
Through  the  aid  of  the  mighty  Press. 


The  poet’s  numbers,  tl 


That  enchant  the  lorldly  hall : 


hich  alone  can  truly  bless, 
t  heathen  shines  as  a  lamp  and  guide, 
’  the  power  of  the  mighty  Press. 


Alas  !  that  a  scene  so  bright,  so  dea 
Should  a  dark  reverse  disclose  ; 
Alas  !  that  a  boon  so  great,  so  dear, 
Should  be  ever  linked  with  woes 


‘  the  mighty  Pres 
s  its  wintry  dootr 


We  must  bear  the  pangs  of  a  tin 
Where  we  fondly  hoped  succe: 
We  must  sigh  o'er  the  mass  of  8 
Diffused  by  the  mighty  Press. 


Let  us  deem  all  knowledge  poor  and  weak 
That  would  lead  our  hearts  from  God ; 
Then  msy  we  welcome  Instruction's  tide, 


And  greet  vhith  unmingled  joy  ar 
The  gift  of  our  glorious  Press. 


Thou  art  a  harsh  instructer— yet  hy  thee 
We  learn  important  lessons  ;  thou  dost  teael 
How  frail  and  fleeting  earthly  hopes  may  be, 


How  i 


Thine  is  a  form  of  darkness,  and  we  turn 
Heart- sick  and  weary  from  the  sad  embra< 
Would  fly  tby  dreaded  presence,  ever  stem, 
And,  trembjjng,  hide  us  from  thy  frowning 
But  thro’  the  woiid's  dim  pathway  thy  cold  ] 

ie  borders  of  that  better  land 


Mil  thy  ah 


Aiid  l,less  lllee  landed  there, 

v  in  heaven  how  good  tby  teachings  wi 


■i  iiBKUARY  H 


While  the*  other  gentlemen  sat  down,  a  young 
in  remained  standing,  his  eyes  Hashing,  and 
s  c.ounleinince  healed,  either  iiy  wine  or  hy  the 
otighla  with  which  he  seemed  big, 

‘•  My  I'ellow-citi'/.ens,"  said  M.  Brelle,  begin- 
-ig  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "  agreeing,  as  1  do,  in 
my  hopes  tor  this  colony  with  .VI.  OJehic,  and 
like  him,  trusting  in  the  protection  and  blessing 
a  just  Providence,  which  will  preserve  out¬ 
rights  and  chastise  those  who  would  infringe 
them  ;  feeling  thus,  and  thus  trusting,  there  is 
duty  for  me  to  perform.  My  friends  we  mm 
not  permit  the  righteous  chastisements  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  pass  by  unheeded  and  be  forgotten. 
The  linger  of  Providence  has  been  among  its,  to 
mark  out  and  pttnish  the  guilty  disturber  of  out- 
peace.  Do  we  not  know  that  his  groans  have 
moved  onr  enemies  in  the  National  Assembly  7 
that  his  ashes  have  been  stirred  up  there,  to  shed 
their  poison  over  our  names7  It  becomes  us,  in 
gratitude  to  a  preserving  Providence  ;  in  fidelity 
that  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  life — our  fair 
me  ;  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  prosperity, 
it  becomes  us  to  mark  our  reprobation  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  and  perpetuate  in  ignominy  the 
name  of  the  rebel  and  the  traitor.  Fill  your 
glasses,  then,  gentlemen,  and  drink  deep  with 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


me,  Our  curse  on  the  memory  of  Vincent  Oge 
Several  members  of  the  company  eagerly  filled 
their  glasses  ;  others  looked  doubtfully  towards 
the  chair.  Before  Dr  Proleu  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  M.  Papalier  had 
risen,  saying,  in  a  rather  low  and  conversational 


“  My  young  friend  will  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
him  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  his  toast,  as 
one  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  cannot  all  cor¬ 
dially  join.  We  all  unite,  doubtless,  in  reproba¬ 
ting  treason  and  rebellion  in  the  person  of  Ogd  ; 
but  I,  for  one,  cannot  think  it  good,  either  in  taste 
-or  in  policy,  to  curse  the  memory  of  the  dead  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  desire  mercy  for  their 
fallen  enemies  (as  some  here  present  do),  or  of 
others  who  look  upon  Oge  as  no  criminal,  but  a 
martyr  ;  which  is,  1  fear,  the  case  with  too  many 
outside.”  He  pointed  to  the  windows  as  he 
spoke,  where  it  now  appeared  that  the  jalousies 
had  been  pushed  a  little  open,  so  as  to  allow  op¬ 
portunity  for  some  observation  from  without,  M. 
Papalier  lowered  his  tone,  so  as  lo  be  heard,  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  his  speech,  only  by  those  who 
made  every  effort  to  catch  his  words.  Not  a 
syllable  could  be  heard  in  the  orchestra  outside, 
or  even  by  the  waiters  ranged  against  the  wall ; 
and  the  chairman  and  others  at  the  extremities  of 
the  table  were  obliged  to  lean  forward  to  catch 
the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  who  proceeded  : 

“  No  one  more  heartily  admires  the  spirit  and 
good-humor  of  onr  friend,  M.  Odehic,  than  r 
self :  no  one  more  enjoys  being  animated  by 
hilarity  of  his  temper,  and  carried  away  by  the 
hopeful  enthusiasm  which  makes  him  the  dispen¬ 
ser  of  happiness  that  he  is.  But  1  cannot  always 
sympalhise  in  his  bright  anticipations.  I  own  I 
cannot  to-day.  He  may  be  right.  God  grant  he 
be  so  !  But  I  cannot  take  M.  Odeluc’s  word  for 
it,  when  words  so  different  are  spoken  elsewhere. 
There  are  observers  at  a  distance — -impartial 
lookers-on,  who  predict  (and  I  fear  there  are 
signs  at  home  which  indicate)  that  our  position 
is  far  from  secure,  our  prospects  far  other  than 
serene.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  w 
are  in  danger  from  other  foes  than  ihe  race  o 
Ogt :  and  facts  have  risen — but  enough.  This 
is  not  the  time  and  place  . for  discussion  of  that 
point.  Suffice  it  nOw  that,  as  we  all  know,  ob¬ 
servers  at  a  distance  can  often  see  deeper  and 
farther  than  those  involved  in  affairs ;  and  that 
Mirabeau  has  said — and  what  Mirabeau  says 
at  least  worth  attention — Mirabeau  has  said  of  ] 
ns,  in  conexion  with  the  events  of  last  October, 
They,  are  sleeping  on  the  margin  of  Vesu- 
and  the  first  jets  of  the  volcano  are  not  suffi- 
to  awaken  them.  In  compliment  to  Mira¬ 
beau,”  he  concluded,  smiling,  and  bowing  to  M. 
Brelle,  “  if  not  in  sympathy  with  what  he  may 
think  my  needless  caution,  I  hope  ray  young 
friend  will  reserve  his  wine  for  the  next  toast.” 

M.  Brelle  bowed  rather  sulkily.  No  on* 
seemed  ready  at  the  moment  to  start  a  new  -sub 
ject. .  Some  attacked  M.  Papalier  in  whispers 
facts  of  the  murder  of  a  bailiff  on  an  estate  nea 
his  own,  and  of  suspicious  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  it,  which  made  him  and  others  apprehend  that 
all  was  not  right  among  the  negroes.  His  facts 
and  surmises  went  round.  As,  in  the  eagerness 
of  conversation,  a  few  words  were  occasionally 
spoken  aloud,  some  of  the  party  glanced  about  to 
see  if  the  waiters  were  within  earshot.  They 
s  not.  There  was  not  a  negro  in  the  apart- 
i.  The  hand  had  gone  out  unnoticed — to  re¬ 
fresh  themselves,  no  doubt. 

Odeluc  took  the  brief  opportunity  to  state  his 
confidence  that  ail  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
negroes  were  groundless.  He  agreed  with  M. 
Papalier  that  the  present  was  not  the  time  and 
place  for  entering  at  large  into  the  subject.  He 
would  only  just  say  that  he  was  now  an  old  man : 
that  he  had  spent  his  life  among  the  people  allud¬ 
ed  to  ;  and  knew  them  well,  if  any  man  did.  They 
were  revengeful,  certainly,  upon  occasion,  if 
harshly  treated ;  but  otherwise,  and  if  not  cor¬ 
rupted  by  ignorant  demagogues  and  designing 
people,  they  were  the  most  tractable  and  attached 
people  on  earth.  He  was  confidentthat  the 
ters  in  St.  Domingo  had  nothing  to  fe 

He  was  proceeding ;  but  he  perceived  hat  the 
band  was  re-entering  the  orchestra,  and  he 
down  abruptly. 

The  chairman  now  discovered  that  it 
grown  very  dark,  and  called  out  for  lights.  His 
orders  were  echoed  by  several  of  the  party,  who 
hoped  that  the  lights  would  revive  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  evening,  which  had  become  very  flat. 

While  waiting  for  lights,  the  jalousies  were 
once  more  opened  by  orders  from  the  chair.  The 
apartment  was  instantly  pervaded  by  a  dull, 
changeful  red  light,  derived  from  the  sky,  which 
glowed  above  the  trees  of  the  Jesuit’s  Walk  with 
the  reflection  of  extensive  fires.  The  guests 
rather  startled,  too,  by  perceiving  that  the  piazza 
was  crowded  with  heads ;  aud  that  dusky  faces, 
in  countless  number,  were  looking  in  upon  them, 
and  had  probably  been  watbhing  them  for  some 
time  past.  With  the  occasional  puffs  of  wind, 
which  brought  the  smell  of  burning,  came  a  con¬ 
fused  murmur,  from  a  distance,  as  of  voices,  the 
tramp  of  many  horses  in  the  sand,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  feet  in  the  streets.  This  was  immediately 
lost  in  louder  sounds.  The  band  struck  up,  u 
bidden,  with  all  its  power,  the  Marseillaise  Hym 
and  every  voice  in  the  piazza,  and,  by  degree 
along  the  neighboring  streets  and  square,  seemed 
te  join  in  singing  the  familiar  words, 


The  consternation  of  the  deputies  and  their 
guests  wa3  extreme.  Every  man  showed  his 
terror  in  his  own  way ;  but  one  act  was  univer¬ 
sal.  Each  one  produced  arms  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Even  Odeluc,  it  appeared,  had  not 
come  unarmed.  While  they  were  yet  standing  | 
in  groups  about  the  table,  the  door  burst  open, 
and  a  negro,  covered  with  dust  and  panting  with 
haste,  ran  in  and  made  for  the  head  of  the  table, 
thrusting  himself  freely  through  the  parties  of 
gentlemen.  The  chairman,  at  sight  of  the  man, 
turned  pale,  recoiled  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
swearing  a  deep  oath,  drew  the  short  sword  he 
wore,  and  ran  the  negro  through  the  body. 

“  Oh  master !”  cried  the  poor  creature,  as  his 
life  ebbed  out  in  the  blood  which  inundated  the 


ie  act  was  not  seen  by  those  outside,  as 
was  a  screen  of  persons  standing  between 
the  tables  and  the  windows.  To  this  accident  it 
was  probably  owing  that  the  party  survived  that 
hour,  and  that  any  order  was  preserved  in  the 


Shame,  Proteau !  shame !”  said  Odeluc,  as 
he  bent  down,  and  saw  that  the  negro  was  dy¬ 
ing.  Papalier,  Bayou,  and  a  few  more  cried 
“  Shame,”  also,  while  others  applauded. 

1  will  defend  my  deed,"  said  Proteau,  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice,  and 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine  to  clear  his  throat. 
His  hand  was  none  of  the  steadiest  as  he  did 
so.  ‘'Hush  that  band!  There  is  no  hearing 
one’s  self  speak.  Hush  !  I  say— stop  !”  and, 
swearing,  he  passionately  shook  his  list  at  the 
musicians,  who  were  still  making  the  ait  of  the 
Marseillaise  peal  through  the  room.  They  in¬ 
stantly  stopped  aud  departed. 

“  There  !  you  have  sent  them  out  to  tell  what 
you  have  done,”  observed  a  deputy. 

“  1  will  defend  my  deed,”  Protean  repealed, 
when  he  had  swallowed  the  ivine.  “  1  am  con¬ 
fident  the  negroes  have  risen.  I  am  confident  the 
fellow  came  with  bad  intent.’’ 

“  No  fear  but  the  negroes  will  rise  anywhere 
in  the  world,  where  they  have  such  as  you  for 
masters,”  said  Odeluc. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?”  cried  Proteau,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dripping  sword. 

I  mean  what  I  say.  And  I  will  tell  yc 
too,  what  I  do  not  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  fight 
to-night  with  any  white,  and,  least  of  all,  with 
one  who  is  standing  in  a  pool  of  innocent  blood, 
of  his  own  shedding.”  And  he  pointed  to  Pro- 
teau’s  feet,  which  were,  indeed,  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  his  slave. 

“  Hush  !  hush !  gentlemen !"  cried  several 


“Here 


“Hide  the  body!”  said  Bayou;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  stooped  to  lift  it.  M.  Brelle  made 
shorter  work.  He  rolled  it  over  with  his  foot, 
and  kicked  it  under  the  table.  It  was  out  ot 
sight  before  the  master  of  the  hotel  entered,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  negroes  from  the  pUin,  to  say 
that  the  “  force”  had  risen  on  several  plantations, 
had  dismantled  the  mills,  burned  the  sugar- 
houses,  set  fire  to  the  crops,  murdered  the  over¬ 
seers,  and,  he  feared,  in  some  cases,  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

“Where?”  “Whose  estates!”  “What  pro¬ 
prietors  ?”  asked  every  voice  present. 

“  Where  did  it  begin?"  was  the  question  the 
landlord  applied  himself  first  to  answer. 

“  It  broke  out  on  the  Noe  estate,  sir.  They 
murdered  the  refiner  and  his  apprentice,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  surgeon.  They  left  another  young 
man  for  dead,  but  he  got  away,  and  told  the  peo¬ 
ple  on. the  next  plantation;  hut  it  was  too  late 
then.  They  had  reached  M.  Clement’s  by  that 
time,  and  he  raised  his  people.  They  say  M. 
Clement  is  killed ;  but  some  of  his  family  es¬ 
caped.  They  are  here  in  the  town,  I  believe.” 

Some  of  the  deputies  now  sna'ched  their  hats, 
and  went  out  to  learn  where  th  fugitives  were, 
and  thus  to  get  information  if  possible,  at  first 

“  All  is  safe  in  our  quarter  at  present,  I  trust,” 
said  Papalier  to  Bayou  ;  “  but  shall  we  be  gone  7 
Your  horse  is  here,  I  suppose.  We  can  ride  to- 

“  In  a  moment.  Let  us  hear  all  we  can  I 
replied  Bayou. 

“  Do  you  stav  for  that  purpose,  then,  and  look 
to  our  horses.  I  will  learn  what  the  governor’s 
orders  are,  aud  come  here  for  you  presently 
and  Papalier  was  gone. 

When  Bayou  turned  to  listen  again,  Odeluc 
was  saying.  .  . 

“  Impossible  !  incredible  !  Gallifet's  force 
risen  !  Not  they  !  They  would  be  firm  if  the 
world  were  crushed  flat.  Why,  they  love  me  as 
if  I  were  their  father !” 

“  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  owe  your  safety  to  be¬ 
ing  my  guest,  said  the  landlord,  with  a  bow  as 
polite  as  on  the  most  festive  occasion.  “  I  am 
happy  that  my  roof  should — ” 

“  Who  brought  this  report  ?”  cried  Odeluc. 
“  Who  can  give  news  of  Gallifet’s  negroes  ?” 
And  he  looked  among  the  black  faces  which 
were  clustered  behind  the  landlord,  No  on 
spoke  thence ;  but  a  voice  from  the  piazza  said. 

“  Gallifet’s  force  has  risen.  The  canes  ar 
all  on  fire.” 

“  I  will  bring  them  to  their  senses,”  said 
Odeluc,  with  sudden  quietness.  “  I  have  power 
over  them.  The  governor  will  give  me  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  from  the  town-guard,  and  we  shall 
set  things  straight  before  morning.  The  poor 
fellows  have  been  carried  away  while  I  was  not 
there  to  stand  by  them — but  making  speeches 
here,  like  a  holyday  fool.  I  will  bring  them  to 
their  senses  presently.  Make  way,  friends, 
make  way." 

And-Odeluc  stepped  out  among  the  blacks  on 
the  piazza,  that  being  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Government-house. 

“  I  hope  he  is  not  too  confident,”  whispered 
town  deputy  lo  a  friend  from  the  south ;  “  but 
this  is  bad  news.  Gallifet’s  plantation  is  the 
largest  in  the  plain,  and  only  eight  miles  off” 

A  sort  of  scream,  a  cry  of  horror,  from  one 
who  stood  close  by,  stopped  the  deputy. 

“  Boirien  !  what  is  the  matter  ?”  cried  the  de¬ 
puty,  as  Boirien  hid  his  face  with  his  arms  up¬ 
on  the  table,  and  a  strong  shudder  shook  his 
whole  frame. 

“  Do  not  speak  to  him !  I  will  tell  you,”  said 
another.  “  Oh,  this  is  horrible  !  They  have 
murdered  his  brother-in-law  on  Flaville’s  estate, 
and  carried  off  his  sister  and  her  three  daughters 
into  the  woods.  Something  must  be  done  direct¬ 
ly.  Boirien,  my  poor  fellow ,  I  am  going  to  the 
governor.  Soldiers  shall  be  sent  to  bring  your 
sister  into  the  town.  We.  shall  have  her  here 
before  morning ;  and  you  must  bring  her  and  her 
family  to  my  house.” 

No  one  could  endure  to  stay  to  hear  more 
Some  went  to  learn  elsewhere  the  fate  of  tho=t 
in  whom  they  were  interested.  Some  went  tt 
offer  their  services  to  the  governor ;  some  to 
barricade  their  own  houses  in  the  town  ;  some 
to  see  whether  it  was  yet  possible  to  intrench 
their  plantations.  Some  declared  their  intention 
of  conveying  the  ladies  of  theiT  families  to  the 
convent ;  the  place  always  hitherto  esteemed 
safe  amid  all  commotions.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  themselves  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town  ;  for  the  muffled  nuns 
were  seen  hurrying  down  to  the  quay,  under  the 
protection  of  soldiers,  in  order  lo  take  refuge  on 
board  the  vessels  in  the  bay.  All  night  long 
boats  were  plying  in  the  harbour,  conveying  wo¬ 
men,  children,  plate  and  money  on  board.the  ship* 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  roads. 

The  landlord  wbould  have  been  glad  of  the 
help  of  any  of  his  guests  in  clearing  his  house  ; 
but  they  had  no  sympathy  to  spare  ;  no  time  to 
think  of  his  plate  and  wines.  As  the  whites 
disappeared  from  the  room,  the  blacks  poured  ii 
They  allowed  the  landlord  to  sweep  away  his 
plate,  but  they  laid  hands  on  the  wines;  and 
many  a  smart  speech,  many  a  5 girt  laugh,  re¬ 
sounded  within  those  walls  till  morning,  while 
consternation  reigned  without.  When  these 
thoughtless  creatures  sauntered  to  their  several 
homes  in  the  sunrise,  they  found  that  such  of  I 
their  fellow-servants  as  they  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  look  up  to,  as  abler  and  more  trusted  than 
themselves,  had  disappeared,  and  no  one  would 
tell  whither  they  were  gone — only  that  they 
were  quite  safe. 

When  M.  Papalier  returned  to  the  hotel  from 
his  cruise  for  information,  he  found  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Bayou  impatiently  waiting  on  horseback, 
while  Henri,  still  in  his  white  apron,  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  other  horse. 

“  Here,  sir ;  mount  and  let’s  us  be  off,”  cried 
Bayou.  “We  owe  it  to  my  friend  Henri,  here, 


that  we  have  our  horses.  The  gentlemen  from 
the  country  very  naturally  took  the  first  that  came 
to  hand  to  get  home  upon.  They  say  Leroy  is 
gone  home  on  a  dray-mule.  I  rather  expect  to 

et  Toussainton  the  road.  If  he  sees  the  fires, 

will  be  coming  to  look  after  me.” 

‘  He  cannot  well  help  seeing  the  fires,”  re¬ 
plied  Papalier.  “  They  are  climbing  up  the 
mountain-side,  all  the  way  along  the  Halit  dtt 
Cap.  We  shall  be  singed  like  two  pokers  if  we 
do  not  ride  like  two  devils ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  we  do  not  meet  two  thousand  devils 
by  the  way.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  the  mad  is  safe,  Ilenri  ?" 
asked  Bayou.  “  l  know  you  will  tell  me  the 
truth.” 

“  Indeed,  master,  1  know  nothing,"  replied 
Henri.  “  You  say  you  shall  meet  Tonssaitti. 

1  will  ride  with  you  till  you  meet  him,  if  you 
will.  Our  people  all  know  him  and  me." 

“Bo  so,  Henri.  Do  not.  wait  to  look  lor  ano¬ 
ther  horse.  Jump  up  behind  me.  Mine  is  a 
strong  beast,  and  will  make  no  difficulty  even  of 
your  weight.  Never  mind  your  apron.  Keep 
it  for  a  flag  of  truce  in  case  we  meet  the  enemy.” 

They  were  oft',  and  presently  emerged  from 
the  comparative  darkness  of  the  streets  into  the 
light  of  the  fires.  None  of  the  three  spoke,  ex¬ 
cept  to  urge  on  the  horses  up  the  steep,  sandy 
road,  which  first  presented  an  ascent  from  the 
town,  and  then  a  descent  to  the  plain,  before  it 
assumed  the  level  which  it  then  preserved  to  the 
foot  of  the  opposite  mountains,  nearly  fifty  miles 
off.  No  one  appeared  on  the  road;  and  the 
horsemen  had,  therefore,  leisure  to  cast  glances 
behind  them,  as  they  were  slowly  carried  up  the 
ascent.  The  alarm-bell  was  now  sending  it. 
sullen  sounds  of  dismay  far  and  wide,  in  the  ait 
whose  stillness  was  becoming  more  and  tnor 
disturbed  by  the  draughts  of  the  spreading  fires 
as  the  canes  caught,  (ike  torches,  up  the  slopes 
to  the  right.  Pale,  twinkling  lights,  sprinkled 
over  the  cape  and  the  harbor — lights  which 
looked  like  glow-worm  tapers  amid  the  atmos¬ 
phere — showed  that  every  one  was  awake  and 
stirring  in  the  town  and  on  board  the  ships 
while  an  occasional  rocket,  mounting  in  tht 
smoky  air  from  either  the  Barracks  or  Govern 
ment-house,  showed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  to  intimate  to  the  inhabitants  of| 
the  remoter  districts  of  the  plain  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  on  the  alert,  and  providing  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  safety. 

On  surmounting  the  ridge,  Henri  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  pulled  the  bridle  of  M.  Bayou’s 
horse  to  the  left,  so  as  to  turn  it  into  a  narrow 
geen  track  which  here  parted  from  the  road. 

“  What  now,  sir,  ?"  cried  Papalier, .in  a  tone 
of  suspicion,  checking  his  horse  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“  You  may,  perhaps,  meet  two  thousand  devils 
if  you  keep  the  high  road  to  Ihe  plain,”  answered 
Henri,  qietly.  To  M.  Bayou  he  explained  thaj 
Toussaint  would  probably  choose  this  road, 
through  Madame  Oge’s  plantation. 

“  Come  on  Papalier  ;  do  not  lose  time.  All 
is  right  enough,”  said  Bayou.  “The  grass- 
tracks  are  the  safest  to  night,  depend  upon  it,” 

Papalier  followed  in  discontented  ilence.  In  j 
a  few  moments  Henri  again  pulled  the  bridle — a 
decided  check  this  time — stopping  the  horse. 

“  Voices,”  he  whispered.  Bayou  could  hear 
none.  In  a  moment  Henri  continued. 

“  It  is  Toussaint.  I  thought  we  should 
him  hereabout.” 

The  next  turn  of  the  path  brought  them  upon 
Toussaint,  who  was  advancing  with  the  led 
horse  from  Breda.  Not  far  behind  him  wa 
Madame  Oge’s  house,  the  door  standing  wide  , 
and,  seen  by  the  light  within,  a  woman  in  the 
doorway.  Toussaint  pulled  up.  Henri  leaped 
down,  and  ran  to  shake  hands  with  his  friend. 
Papalier  took  the  opportunity  to  say  in  a  low 

“  You  must  send  your  fellow  there  on  board 
ship.  You  must,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  The 
governor,  and  all  the  householders  in  Cap,  are 
doing  so  with  their  cleverest  negroes ;  and, 
if  there  is  a  clever  one  in  the  colony,  it  is  Tous- 


“  l  shall  do  no  such  thing,”  said  Bayou.  “  I 
have  trusted  Toussaint  for  these  thirty  years,  and 
I  shall  not  distrust  him — now,  when  we 
need  those  we  can  best  confide  in.” 

“  That  is  exactly  what.  M.  Clement  said  of  his 
postillion;  and  it  was  his  postillion  that  struck 
him  lo  the  heart.  You  must  send  Toussaint 
board  ship ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how — ” 
Papalier  stopped,  perceiving  that  the  two  r 
groes  were  not  talking,  but  had  their  eyes  fixed 


“  Is  Toussaint 


“  What  is  that  ?”  said  Henri, 
to  go  on  board  ship  ?” 

“  No,  no,  nonsense,”  said  Bayou  ;  “  I  am  not 
going  to  send  anybody  on  board  ship.  All  quiet 
at  Breda,  I  suppose,  Toussaint  ?” 

“  All  quiet,  sir,  at  present.  M.  Papalier,  on 
board  ship  I  will  not  go.” 

“  As  your  master  pleases.  It  is  no  concern 


Toussaint,”  said  Papalier. 

“  So  I  think,”  replied  Toussaint. 

“  You  see  your  faithful  hands,  your  very  obe¬ 
dient  friends,  have  got  a  will  of  their  own  al¬ 
ready,”  whispered  Papalier  to  Bayou,  as  they 
set  their  horses  forward  again ;  Henri  turning 
homeward  on  the  tired  horse  which  had  carried 
double,  and  Bayou  mounting  that  which  Tous¬ 
saint  had  brought. 

“Will  you  go  round,  or  pass  the  house?” — 
Toussaint  asked  of  his  master.  “  Madame  Oge 
is  standing  in  the  doorway.” 

Bayou  was  about  to  turn  his  horse’3  head,  but 
the  person  in  the  doorway  came  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  called  him  by  his  name.  He  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  go  forward. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  I  hope  you  have  no 
trouble  with  your  people.  I  hope  your  people 
are  all  steady.” 

“  Never  mind  me  and  my  people,”  replied  a 
tremulous  voice.  “  What  I  want  to  know  is  what 
has  happened  at  Cap.  Who  have  risen  ?  Whose 
are  these  fires  ?” 

“  The  negroes  have  risen  on  a  few  planta¬ 
tions,  that  is  all.  We  shall  soon - ” 

“  The  negroes  1”  echoed  the  voice.  “  You  are 
sure  it  is  only  the  negroes  ?” 

“Only  the  negroes,  madame.  Can  I  be  of 
service  to  you  7  If  you  have  any  reason  to  fear 
that  your  force - ” 

“  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  anything.  I  will 
not  detain  you.  No  doubt  you  are  wanted  a 
home,  M.  Bayou.” 

^  And  she  re-entered  her  house  and  closed  the 


“  How  you  have  disappointed  her !’’  said  Pa¬ 
palier.  “  She  hoped  to  hear  that  her  race  had 
risen,  and  were  avenging  her  sons  on  us.  I  am 
thankful  to-night’”  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
“that  my  little  girls  are  at  Paris.  How  glad 
might  that  poor  woman  have  been  if  her  sons 
had  stayed  there  !  Strange  enough !  Paris  is 
called  the  very  Centre  of  disorder,  and  yet  it 
seems  the  only  place  for  oUr  sons  and  daughters 
in  these  days.” 

“  And  strangely  enough,”  said  Bayou,  “  I  am 
glad  that  1  have  neither  wife,  son,  nor  daughter. 
I  felt  that,  even  while  Odeluc  was  holding  forth 
about  the  age  of  security  which  we  were  now 
eutering  upon— I  felt  at  the  moment  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong ;  that  ail  could  not  be 
right  when  a  man  feels  glad  that  he  has  only 
himself  to  take  care  of.  Our  negroes  are  better 
off  than  we,  so  far.  Hey,  Toussaint  ?” 

“  I  think  so,  sir.” 

“  How  many  wives  and  children  have  you, 
Toussaint  ?”  asked  Papalier. 

“  I  have  five  children,  sir.” 

“  And  how  many  wives  in  your  time  ?” 

Toussaint  made  no  answer.  Bayou  said  lor 
him, 

“  He  has  such  a  good  wif*  that  he  never 


wanted  more.  He  married  her  when  he  was 
five-aml-t'venly  ;  did  not  you,  Toussaint  ?” 

Toussaint  had  dropped  into  the  rear.  His  mas- 
observed  that  Toussaint  was  rather  tomantic, 
and  did  not  like  jesting  on  domestic  affairs.  He 
was  more  prudish  about  such  matters  than  whites 
fresh  from  the  mother  country.  Whether  he  had 
,  out  of  his  books,  or  whether  it  really  was 

_ lanlic  attachment  to  his  wife,  there  was  no 

knowing ;  but  he  was  quite  unlike  his  race  gen- 

dly  in  family  matters. 

“  Does  lie  take  upon  himself  to  be  scandalized 

us  ?”  asked  Papalier. 

» J  do  not  ask  him.  But  if  you  like  lo  con- 
suit,  him  about  your  Tlfercse,  l  do  not  doubt  lie 
will  tell  you  Ills  mind.” 

"  Come,  cannot  we  get  on  faster  ?  This  is  a 
horrid  road,  to  be  sure;  but  poor  Thferese  will 
think  it  is  all  over  with  me  if  she  looks  at  the 
red  sky  towards  Cap.” 

There  were  reasons  enough  for  alarm  about 
M;  Papatier’s  safety,  without  looking  over  to¬ 
wards  Cap.  When  the  gentlemen  arrived  at 
Arabie,  his  plantation,  they  found  the  iron  gates 
down  and  lving  on  the  grass  ;  young  trees  hewn 
down,  as  i"f  for  bludgeons ;  the  cattle  couched 
in  the  cane-fields,  lapped  in  the  luxury  oi  the 
sweet  tops  and  sprouts  ;  the  doors  of  the  sugar- 
house  and  mansion  removed,  the  windows  stand¬ 
ing  wide,  and  no  one  to  answer  a  call.  The  slave 
quarter  was  also  evidently  deserted. 

Papalier  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode 
round  faster  than  his  companions  could  follow 
him.  At  length  Bayou  intercepted  his  path  at 
a  sharp  turn,  caught  his  bridle,  and  said, 

“  My  dear  fellow,  come  with  me.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  here.  Your  people  are  all 
gone  ;  and  if  they  come  back,  they  will  only  cut 
your  throat.  You  must  come  with  me  ;  and,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  stay  longer.  1 
ought  to  be  at  home.” 

>•  True,  true.  Go,  and  I  will  follow.  I  must 
find  out  whether  they  have  carried  oft'  Therese. 
I  must  and  I  will.” 

Toussaint  pricked  his  horse  into  the  court¬ 
yard,  and,  after  a  searching  look  around,  drag¬ 
ged  out  from  behind  the  well  a  young  negress 
who  had  been  crouching  there,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  She  shrieked  and  struggled  till  she 
saw  Papalier,  when  she  rushed  towards  him. 

“  Poor  Therese  !”  cried  he,  patting  her  shoul¬ 
der.  “  IIow  we  have  frightened  you  !  There 
is  nobody  here  but  friends.  At  least,  so  it  seems. 
Where  are  the  people  ?  And  who  did  this  mis¬ 
chief?” 

The  young  creature  trembled  excessively  ;  and 
her  terror  marred  for  the  time  a  beauty  which 
was  celebrated  all  over  the  district — a  beauty 
which  was  admired  as  fully  by  the  whites  as  by 
people  of  her  own  race.  Her  features  were  now 
convulsed  by  fear,  as  she  told  what  had  happen¬ 
ed  :  that  a  body  of  negroes  had  come,  three  hours 
since,  and  had  summoned  Papalier’s  people  to 
meet  at  Latour’s  estate,  where  all  the  force  of 
the  plain  was  to  unite  before  morning;  that  Pa¬ 
palier’s  people  made  no  difficulty  about  going, 
otdy  stopping  to  search  the  house  for  what  arms 
and  ammunition  might  be  there,  and  to  do  the 
mischief  which  now  appeared  ;  that  she  believed 
the  whites  at  the  sugar-house  must  have  esca¬ 
ped,  as  she  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  of  blood¬ 
shed  ;  and  that  this  was  all  she  knew,  as  she 
had  hidden  herself  and  her  infant,  first  in  one 
place,  and  then  in  another,  as  she  fancied  safest, 
hoping  that  nobody  would  remember  her,  Which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  case,  as  no  one  mo¬ 
lested  her  till  Toussaint  saw  her,  and  terrified 
her  as  they  perceived.  She  had  not  looked  in 
his  face,  but  supposed  that  some  of  Latour’s 
people  had  come  back  for  her. 

“  Now  you  will  come  with  me,”  said  Bayou  to 
Papalier,  impatiently. 

“  1  will,  thank  you.  Touissaim,  help  her  up 
behind  me,  and  carry  the  child,  will  you  7  Hold 
Therese,  and  leave  off  trembling,  as  soon  as  you 
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Therese  would  let  no  one  carry  the  infant  but 
herself.  She  kept  her  seat  well  behind  her  mas¬ 
ter,  though  still  trembling  when  she  alighted  at 
the  stables  at  Breda. 

Plaeide  and  Denis  were  on  the  watch  at  the 
stables. 

“  Run,  Denis  !”  said  his  brother.  And  Denis 
was  off  to  tell  his  mother  that  Toussaint  and  M. 
Bayou  were  safe  home. 

“  Anything  happened,  Plaeide?”  asked  Bayou. 

“  Yes,  sir.  The  people  were  sent  for  to  La¬ 
tour’s,  and  most  of  them  are  gone.  Not  all,  sir. 
Saxe  would  not  go  till  he  saw  father  ;  nor  Cas¬ 
sius,  nor  Antoine,  nor - " 

Is  there  any  mischief  done  ?  Anybody 


hurt  ?” 


“  No,  s 


They  went  off  very  quietly. 

“  Quietly  indeed  !  They  take  quietly  enough 
all  the  kindness  1  have  shown  them  these  thirty 
years.  They  quietly  take  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  me  alorre  to-night,  of  all  nights,  when  the 
devils  froin  hell  are  abroad,  scattering  their  fire 
as  they  go.” 

“  If  you  will  enter,  M.  Bayou,”  said  Tous¬ 
saint,  “  my  wife  will  get  you  supper ;  and  the 
boys  and  I  will  collect  the  people  that  are  left, 
and  bring  them  up  to  the  house.  They  have  not 
touched  your  arms,  sir.  If  you  will  have  them 
ready  for  us - ” 

“  Good,  good  !  Papalier,  we  cannot  do  better. 
Come  in.  Toussaint,  take  home  this  young  wo¬ 
man.  Your  girls  will  take  care  of  her.  °  Eh! 
what’s  the  matter  ?  Well,  'put  her  where  you 
will,  only  let  her  be  taken  care  of,  that  is  all.” 

“  I  will  speak  fo  Jeanette,  sir.” 

“  Ay,  do.  Jeanette  will  let  Therese  come  to  no 
harm,  Papalier.  Come  in,  till  Toussaint  brings 

report  of  how  matters  stand  With  us  poor  mas- 


Drinking  rum  like  the  Rule  of  Three.— 
A  laboring-man,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  indulg¬ 
ing  occasionally  too  freely  in  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  applied  not  long  since  to  one  of  our  towns¬ 
men  for  employment.  The  lattgr  agreed  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  for  several  months,  on  condition  that 
he  would  abstain  from  drinking  ardent  spirits  en¬ 
tirely,  during  the  time,— but  should  he  yield  to 
temptation,  he  was  to  forfeit  his  wages'.  The 
|  laborer  professed  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
proposal  on  the.  condition  stated,  when  his  em- 
I  ployer  expressed  some  fears  that  he  would  in  an 
evil  hour  forget  his  resolution.  The  laborer  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  confident  that  he  could  keep 
to  his  engagement, — for  said  he,  “  drinking  rum 
like  the  rule  of  three ,  more  -requires  more 
AND  LESS  REQUIRES  -LESS.”—  Watchtwer. 


True  Piety— There  is  a  devotion  that  re¬ 
sembles  the  blaze  of  straw  ;  but  that  which  is 
spmtual  ts  like  the  fire  on  the  Jewish  altar- 
kindled  Irom  above,  and.  which  never  went  out. 

I  His  a  stream  fed  by  a  living  fountain — not  a 
sudden  torrent,  however  wide  and  impetuous  at 
I  anv  one  tune,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the 
-  or  a  sudden  thunder  storm.  It  is  the  wa¬ 
ter  ‘  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.’ 


*  Reliance  o it  names— It  is  unsafe,  to  rely 
upon  the  influence  of  names,  and  to  receive  this 
or  that,  for  sound  doctrine,  because  such  and 
such  great  and  good  men  believe  it.  The  great¬ 
est  talents  are  not  always  on  the  side  of  truth. 

Puritan. 


Office-Seeking— The  poorest  business  we 
an  think  of,  is  that  of  office-seeking.  Generally, 
a  man  have  any  honest  means  of  making  a  living 
-  decent  trade  or  profession,  tell  him  by  all  means 
to  keep  to  it,  preferring  the  certain  results  of  his 
own  industry, to  the  capricious  favors  or  patronage 
arid  office.  If  office  seek  him,  and  compel  hin) 
into  it,  let  him  suffer  it  as  a  necessity,  rather  than 
embrace  it  as  a  blessing— Amer  Sent. 


Just  Published, 

“  The  Envoy,  From  Free  hearts  to  the  Fret." 

This  little  volume  is  confidently  recommended  to  the 
tronage  of  the  public,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found 
to  possess  merit  independent  of  the  object  which  has  cal 
forth.  Many  writers  have  contributed  to  the  pages  o[ 


annual,  presenting  thereby  a  pleasing  variety  mwykf^d 
sentiment ;  yet  agreeing  in  these  grand  and  fundamental 
points,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  abolition 
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Free  Dry  Goods. 

CALICOES,  bleached  and  unbleached  muslir 
ed  and  unbleached  Canton  flannel,  apron  chi 
ed  muslins,  printed  and  plain  pongees,  bleached,  ui 
mixed,  and  lead-colored  knitting  cotton,  cotton 
table  diapers,  printed  and  plain  grass  cloths,  wit 
cotton  laps,  fine  linen  thPead,  superfine  bed  ticki 

black  wadding.  Also,  a  variety  of  silk,  linen,  an 
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N.  B.  Persons  from  a  distance  wishing  ar 
lave  them  sent,  by  forwarding  the 


Dr.  Church's  Tooth  Powder, 

OR  THE  GREAT  TOOTH  PRESERVATIVE. 
1.  It  is  excellent  in  cleansing  the  Teelh  and  rosling 
l  preventing  their  decay.  In  order  to  keep 
ind  wholesome,  the  Brush' and  Powder  mast 
'  the  frequent  mastication  ot  food,  there  is  s 


er  which  ad 


•Z.  It  is  an  infallible  cure  for  the  Tartar  collected  on  the 
Teeth,  wholly  removing  it.  Now',  whenever  tartar  is  sut- 
fered  to  gatlmr,  it  occasions  the  swelling  and  inflsuwg  of 
the  gums,  causing  absorption  and  the  expulsion  of  tbeteW 
from  the  jaws,  while  it  is  the  source  of  great  pain. 


breath, and 

a  pleasant  taste  to  the  mouth.  ‘ '  Sad  indeed  is  the  evil,  the 
pain,  the  destruction  of  comfort  and  health,  which  isteoag^ 
about. by  neglect.  For  there  is  and  there  can  be  not  mg 
worse  for  an  mdividual-lhan  a  had  breatli ;  yet  by  overw¬ 
ing  tile  teeth,  how  many  hundreds  and.  thousands  have  a 

agreeable  breath  ;  and  when  in  conversation,  ev“"’ a,t.C  l: 
scious  of  it,  and  involuntarily  turn  their  heads ! — Suit, «  L 


it  health,  comfort  and 


C  apP  a„d  a  sweet 


btAth It'hardeusTho rgum s.""When  iheguras  =« 
spongy,  this  powder  will. make  them  hard.  Nearly  ^  ^ 


oit  and  spongy  gums,  and  collect 
For  sale  by  Gould,  Newman  & 


ANTI-SLAVERY  ALMANAC  FOR  I8«- 

It  is  not  only  calculated  to  awaken  a  new  and  k  ‘f  d  t*j 
among  freedom’s  warmest  friends,  hut  admna  ^  n,oat  °l 

the  popular  objections  to^  immediate^and. 

and  caustic,  style.  Let  there  be  no  delay  "?,Pr“j°”ufbe 
copy  ;  aud  when  it  is  purchased,  don’t  throw  i 


ting,  but  at  once  read  it  through  attentively, 
have  done  this,  you  will  feel  like  co-operating 
friends  to  put  a  copy  into  every  family  m  V°u 
towns. — Liberator.  .  rp 


ormation  Wanted— Of  Edwabh  aIbush, 

.nine  Cromwell,  his  sister,  fertgff 


..  I.,  subsequently  of  Brooklyn  aud  of  this  oil)  •  tbeo 
an  knowing  either  of  the  above  named  P^”6^  office, 
hildren,  will  confer  a  favor  by  leaving  .""{TL  aTIT®' 


Local  Agent,  for  the  Sta..da'd' 

Eoward  M.  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
James  M.  McKim,  " 

William  Aplin,  Providence,  R.  I- 
Lorrin  Whitino,  New  Marlborough,  »ss  • 


_ a,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y- 
,  Williamson,  Wayne  t 
Palmyra,  Woytie  Co^^'^  Y 


V 

o„  N.  Y ,, 

V.  va.  Hathaway, **Farmi'ngton,  Ontario  Y- 

W».  T.  Crittenden,  K.ushvitle,  Ontuto  city- 
Wm.  p.  Powell,  No.  61  Cherry  st.,  New 
Thomas  McClintooe,  Waterloo, N-  *■„  y 
Morkis  Earle,  Penn  Yen,  Yates  to., 

Robert  H.  Foloer,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Bowen,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyi  .  eC„.,IU- 

Nathan  W.  WHiTMOBB.Dixou’sI'erry'  Co.i1- 

Slooomb  Howland,  Shorwood  Corners,^  ^ 


Prince  Jackson,"  Syracuse,  Onondaga  0< 


Thos.  Hutchinson,  Kings  Ferry,  Cavug 
Caleb  B.  Rogers,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Wm.  C.  Nell,  26  Cornhill,  Boston,  m 


John  C.  Merritt,  Bethpage,  I 


Wm.  0.  Duvall,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Lorenzo  Hatha  wav,  Farmington,  Ont»no  W 
M.  M.  Porter,  Oswego,  N-  Y. 

Cyrus  Cole,  Egypt,  Monroe  Co.,  N  Y. 
Charles  Stearns.  P.  O.,  Greenfield,  M«» 

E.  D.  Henson,  P.  0.,  Hartford,  Conm_ 


SAINARD,  P.  0„  KilUngly.  f0"”' 


